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“Letters Esthetic, Social, and Moral,” 
(Continued from page 114.) 
Palestine, City of Jerusalem, second Letter. 

Ascending to the top of the convent, we had the 
whole city at our feet. We also had a fine view 
of the surrounding country ;—particularly of the 
mountainous region in the direction of the Dead 
Sea.—The lofty cone, which has borne for many 
ages the name of the Frank mountain, was in sight 
to the southeast;—and apparently not more than 
four or five miles distant. This mountain, inclu- 
ding a portion of land at its base, is the supposed 
site of the ancient city and castle which was built 
by Herod, and which was called Herodiam. The 
ruins, which are still found on the mountain and in 
its vicinity, support this view. 

At a little distance south of the Frank mountain, is 
another lofty eminence, which is visible from this 
place. It is the ancient Tekoa,—the birth-place 
ofthe prophet Amos, and the residence of the wise 
woman, who was consulted by Joab in the case of 
Absalom. In coming from St. Sabas we passed 
these places on the left. The ancient Hebrew 
name of the Frank mountain was Beth-Haccerim. 
Such, at least, is the supposition of some biblical 
critics. It was upon such lofty heights that those 
flaming beacon-lights were kindled, which gave 
notice to the surrounding country of approaching 


danger. Hence the expressions in the prophet 
Jeremiah. “ Blow the trumpet in Tekoa, and set 


up a sign of fire in Beth-Haccerim.” 

Going into the lower part of these ancient edifi- 
¢es—into that portion denominated the Latin con- 
vent—we visited the place where the justly cele- 
brated Jerome spent ‘a considerable portion of his 
life, and where his tomb still remains. ‘The tomb 
of Eusebius, the ecelesiastical historian, is also here. 

The reader of the Bible cannot forget, that many 
events of interest have occurred in Bethlehem and 
its immediate vicinity, besides that great event, 
which supersedes and overshadows all others. This 
is the scene of the beautiful story of Ruth and 
Naomi,—inimitable in its simplicity and touching 
pastoral allusions. Bethlehem is interesting also, 
as being the birth-place of king David. He was 
the keeper of his father’s flocks in the neighbour- 
hood of Bethlehem, which is spoken of as being at 
that time in the wilderness, when he was called to 
engage in contest with Goliah. It is still more in- 
teresting,—perhaps we may say it exceeds all other 
Places in the world in interest,—in being the birth- 
place of the Saviour. he prophecies of the Old 


Testament,—full of intimations and glimpses of|ed in its time and its incidents, in itself and its re- 
the future,—led the Jews to expect the birth of|lations I have endeavoured to compare the advent 


the Saviour in this place. 
Kphratah,” says the prophet Micab, “though 
thou be little among the thousands of Judah, yet 


“ But thou, Bethlehem |of the Messiah with other advents and manifesta- 


tions of supposed power and greatness which men 
in their blindness have accepted and idolized ; and 


out of thee shall He come forth unto me, who is to} without professing to be aware of the full import of 


be Ruler in Israel; whose goings have been from 
old, from everlasting.” 

The church of the Nativity, which is understood 
to enclose the Saviour’s birth-place, is built over a 
large grotto. Descending the flight of stairs which 


‘my own expressions, I am still obliged to say, not 
only because it is authorized by the Bible, but be- 
cause all other expressions come short of the con- 
victions and aspirations which struggled in my own 
ibreast, “ God was manifest in the flesh.” 


leads into it, we found it brightly illuminated with | 


rows of costly lamps, which are kept constantly 
burning. Art, colouring, drapery, lend their aid 
to give beauty and impressiveness to the place. 


The figure of a large and beautiful star, formed of 


marble and jasper laid in mosaic, indicates the 
place where the Saviour was born. Golden lamps 
are suspended above this star, and throw their 
light down upon it. Around it, in the Latin lan- 
guage, are the words, Lic de Virgine Mluria 
Jesus Christus natus est. 

Iam not ignorant of the doubts and queries 
which have been started by the learned. And 
still the argument, depending upon facts and cir- 
cumstances too numerous to be detailed here, which 
may be brought to bear in support of the identity 
of this part of the hill of Bethlehem as the birth- 
place of the Saviour, is so strong, that my mind 
found no difficulty in receiving it. It was here 
that the prophecies were fulfilled. It was here 
that the Saviour was born. 

In giving myself up to profound emotion, I could 
not forget the accessories of that great event. I 
saw the wise men coming from the East, with their 
offerings of frankincense and gold. I remembered 
that the very heavens were bright with transcen- 
dent glory. I recalled the watching shepherds, 
and the song of the angels. But these were only 
incidents ; and were important chiefly, by the re- 
lations which they sustained. It was the event 
itself, which absorbed memory, thought, emotion. 
I repeated to myself the expressions, which seemed 
to me to describe that great occurrence. I said the 
Divine Mind became embodied ;—the Infinite repos- 


LINES WRITTEN ON THE OCCASION OF VISITING THE BIRTH- 
PLACE OF THE SAVIOUR IN BETHLEHEM. 
Philosophers of other days, 
In learned schools, their wisdom taught, 
And learned from human tongues the praise 
Of guides and lights of human thought ;— 
But here, an infant's lips declare 
A wisdom which they did not share. 


The kings and conquerors of old, 
Who marched to power through seas of gore, 
Rode in their chariots of gold, 
And crown and sceptre proudly bore ;— 
But here an infant's sceptre bears 
A weight of power, which was not theirs. 


The weak are great in outward show, 
Magnificient in high pretence ; 

Sut God, descending here below, 
Appears in peace and innocence ;— 

He secks no power of arm or arts 

But that of conquering human hearts. 


Temples, and towers, and thrones may fall, 
And learning’s institutes go down, 
3ut in the wreck that sweeps o’er all, 
Christ shall come up, and wear the crown ;— 
And from their scattered dust shall spring 
The empire of the infant King. 


He reigns,—to judge the poor man’s cause; 
He reigns, tyramnic sway to bind ; 
He reigns, to renovate the laws 
And heal the wanderings of the mind ;— 
Restoring, in his mighty plan, 
God’s empire in the soul of man. 
(To be continued.) 





The Velocity and Colours of Lightning.—From 


ed in the arms of the finite ;—God manifested him-| Peterman’s “ Physical Geography,” we extract the 
fested himself in the flesh ;—oz the place where I| following :—‘ The lightning of the first two classes 


now stand, i 

I do not profess to understand precisely the im- 
port of these expressions, which may well be sup- 
posed to suggest thought rather than accurately de- 
fine it. But it was through the médium of such 
emphatic and suggestive formg of speech, which 
could not fail to have an important influence upon 
early thought and belief, that I had been taught 
in childhood. It was thus, before I was capable 
of thinking for myself, that I had been instructed 
in distant America ;——in her primitive and hum- 
ble assemblies, and in the books which had come 


of lightning does not last for more than one thou- 
sandth part of a second ; but a less duration in pas- 
sing than one millionth part of a second, is attrib- 
uted to the light of electricity of high tension. In 
comparison with this velocity, the most rapid artifi- 
cial motion that can be produced appears repose. 
This has been exemplified by Professor Wheatstone 
in a very beautiful experiment. A wheel made to 
revolve with such celerity as to render its spokes in- 
visible, is seen for an instant with all its spokes dis- 
tinct, as if at rest, when illuminated by a flash of 
lightning, because the flash had come and gone be- 


down from my Puritan ancestors. Undoubtedly ajfore the wheel had time to make a perceptible ad- 


hereditary belief, though sanctioned by the wisdom 
of those who had gone before us, and taught in the 
young home which we always love, isa proper sub- 
ject of re-examination and further inquiry. Such 


vance. The colour of lightning is variously orange, 
white, and blue, verging to violet. Its hue appears 
to depend on the intensity of electricity, and height 
in the atmosphere. The more electricity there is 


inquiry I have not been unwilling,—and indeed | passing through the air in a given time, the whiter 
have thought it right and proper,—to give to the|and more dazzling is the light. Violet and blue 
wonderful doctrine of the lucarnation. Consider-| coloured lightnings are observed to be discharged 
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THE FRIEND. 





from the storm-clouds high in the atmosphere, | innovator,” holding up himself and party under 
where the air is rarified and analogous. The ele¢-|the first title, and representing the main body of|solute independency in society being a contradie- 


tric spark made to pass through the recciver of an 
air-pump extibits a blue or violet light in propor- 
tion as the vacuum is complete. 
(To be continued.) 
For “The Friend.” 

It would be of much advantage to many of the 
members of our Society, if they were more conver- 
sant with its history, especially with reference to 
the institution of its church discipline. We may 
there learn the religious ground upon which the mi- 
nisters, and other spiritually minded Friends, were 
led to establish the order, and the subordination, 
which the Truth then enforced, and which their 
successors in the true faith feel conscientiously} 
bound to maintain. The snares of the enemy, by! 
which he sought to thwart their work, and by 
which some prominent individuals were caught, 
and induced to oppose their more clear-sighted 
and experienced brethren, would be there found 
recorded, which should be a warning to us to 
guard against the fallacious pretences which he 
presents, to loosen unguarded ones from the re- 
straints of the same good order. (rough, in his 
account of the divisions created by Wilkinson and 
Story, says, “This difference about church disci- 
pline drew from William Penn a small treatise en- 
titled “ A brief examination of liberty spiritual,” 
designed to inform the judgments of the dissatisfied. 
Robert Barclay also took up his pen, and handled 
the subject more copiously, in a piece under the 
title of “The anarchy of the Ranters and other 
libertines, the hierarchy of the Romanists and other} 
pretended churches, equally refused and refuted ;”’| 
in which, with his usual clearness and strength of| 
reasoning, he vindicated the discipline established 
amongst this people, against those who accuse them 
of confusion and disorder on one hand, and such} 
as calumniate them with tyranny and imposition 
on the other. He drew upon himself much re- 


Friends as apostates. This book soon sunk into 
oblivion, as most of such attacks upon faithful 
Friends have always done. It abounded in per- 
sonal invectives against many of the most eminent 
members of the Society, but the chief force of his 
and the party’s envy was pointed at George Fox, 
as being the instrument of establishing that good 
order which they wished to have considered as a 
grievance. ‘Their discourses and writings mani- 
tested the inveterate prejudice they had imbibed 
against this irreproachable character, but failed to 
answer their design of lessening him, or exalting 
themselves or their cause in the view of the So- 
ciety. It furnished him the opportunity of show- 
ing, in a new light, the firmness of his mind, and 
his steady adherence to the inward principle of 
Truth, being preserved by conscious innocence in a 
reetitude and dignity of conduct, as superior to 
wrath from the shafts of envy, as to fear from the 
oppression of power. He bore all their weakness 
and malice with invincible patience, forgave all 
their bitter speeches, praying for them, that they 
might recover a sound mind, not returning reflee- 
tion for reflection, but charitably endeavouring to 
convince them of the danger of the error into which 
they were fallen, and the hurt they had sustained 
thereby. By oral admonitions and his epistles, 
he laboured to preserve the Society at large from 
being entangled in the like snare, laying open the 
subtilty of that spirit by which those deluded mem- 
bers were actuated, in entertaining and spreading 
groundless jealousies of the religious care of Friends 
over each other for their good, 

The applause which Rogers’ party bestowed on 
him for his attack upon sound Friends, increased 
his vanity, so that he came up to the Yearly Meet- 
ing, and at the conclusion gave notice in writing, 
that if any were dissatisfied with his book, he was 
ready to defend both it and himself against all 
opposers. This vaunting challenge was neither 


\is incompatible with the existence of society; ab- 


tion in terms. Walking by the same rule, holding 
the same principles, and pursuing the same end, 
being the outward bond of communion betwixt the 
members of every visible society. Take all these 
away, and the Society is dissolved, and reverts 
again to unconnected individuals. He says this 
was proved by the event, for like the ranters and 
seekers, Story and Wilkinson's party found them- 
selves too loosely compacted to adhere long to- 
gether; their connexion was soon dissolved, the 
more sincere coming in time to see the causeless. 
ness of their separation, re-united themselves to the 
body of the Society, and th® rest soon fell to picees 
and dwindled away. 

In the unsettled state of our Society, we have 
great need to strengthen the cords aud stakes, in. 
stead of Joosening them. Let other's harms and 
final falling away, be our warning. 
a 


From Household Worlds, 
School-Keeping. 
(Contin ued from page 102.) 

Crotchet the Third. Of the child taught. There 
jis no fault of character in boy or girl that cannot 
be destroyed or rendered harmless, if right treat- 
ment be applied to it in time ; that is to say, within 
the first twelve years. We inherit tempers and 
tendencies which sometimes, when they are ne- 
glected, bring us to harm. Anything cannot be 
made of any boy or girl, but something can be 
‘made of every child, which shall be satisfactory, 
and good, and useful. The tendeney that would, 


under a course of neglect or bad management, 
'produce out of a cross infant a self-willed and 
dogged man, may be so managed as to develop into 


firmness tempered with right judgment. Mis. 
management at home hinders good management 
at school, and, for a generation or two, that diff- 
culty will hurt the operation of the best school 
systems, ‘There belong, however, to the spirit of 


proach and invective from these separatists, who| dreaded nor slighted, but an answer immediately |childhood and youth, qualities through which a 


imagined his work was pointed at their dissent, 
and found his arguments too conclusive to be an- 
swered. They called his sincerity in his profes- 
sion in question, insinuating he might be popishly 
affected, if not a papist, being educated in France 
under an uncle that was a papist, if not a priest, 
and maintained church authority upon the same 
principles, which the Romanists have done. But, 
what will not prejudice misrepresent ? 

Of these leaders Story was the more considera- 
ble among their partizans, and more active in pro- 
pagating the dissent in other parts of the nation. 
In some of the western couuties he gained most 
adherents. Among these William Rogers, enter- 
taining a high opinion of his own abilities, stood 
forth as a champion of their cause, advancing ob- 
jections to Robert Barclay’s treatise. Though in 
an interview between him and R. Barclay, he was 
brought to confess that Barclay was “ not prin- 
cipled as he and others had taken his book to im- 
port,” yet as apparent candour often wants since- 
rity in those who are embittered by party spirit, 
Rogers and his adherents wrote again in opposition 
to Robert Barclay’s work and principles, not with- 
out wncharitable reflections upon the author, and 
spread them abroad, unknown to him, while he was 
confined in prison. This ungenerous treatment oc- 
casioned Robert Barclay to write a vindication of 
his Anarchy of the Ranters, in order to give satis- 


faction to all the Society, but those who, through| left at his liberty to act according to the light of 


prejudice, seemed resolved not to be satisfied. 
In the year 1632, W. Rogers wrote a volume, to 
which he gave the pompous title of “ The Chris- 


|returned, that, as many were dissatisfied with his 


book and him, he should not fail, God willing, to 
be met by the sixth hour next morning at Devon- 
shire house. The meeting was held, when it ap- 
peared that notwithstanding his self-confidence, he 
was not equal to the task he had undertaken; for 
though he was attended by many of his party to 
abet and assist him, he was so fairly foiled, and his 
errors and petulancy so fully exposed, that he quit- 
ted the meeting and the city abruptly, refusing a 
second meeting. Thomas Ellwood and George 
Whitehead both wrote replies to his malicious book, 
the latter in a piece entitled, The accuser of the 
brethren cast down. 

Those unsettled people having gone from a hum- 


ible abiding in Christ, they became darkened in 


vision, and lost their love and respect for their 
brethren, set up their own opinions in this state 
above the decisions of the church ; and urged un- 


der a profession of following the Spirit of God, that 


they ought not to regard the prescriptions of men, 
by which they designated the discipline, and that 
meetings for its administration were therefore need- 
less ; that such meetings and rales were an impo- 
sition upon conscience, and in them some men were 
set up to usurp authority in the church over their 
brethren; that nothing ought to be given forth in 
the church of Christ, but by way of advice or re- 
commendation; and that every man ought to be 


his own conscience without censure, or being ac- 


countable to any man, but only to God, the sole 
Gough remarks, the 


proper judge of conscience. 





tian Quaker, distinguished from the apostate and 


independency claimed by the discontented party 


true-hearted appeal is sure of a true-hearted re- 
ception. Children are good, and they are so erea- 
ted by Divine Wisdom, as to be wonderfully teach- 
able. They are, however, also so created as to 
require free action and movement, to be incapable 
nd sustaining long-continued mental exertion, to be 
restless. It is not in the constitution of a child 
to sit day after day for three or five consecutive 
hours upon a form. If the schoolmaster subject 
children to unnatural conditions, and Nature as 
sert herself in any boy or girl more visibly than 
discipline admires, the teacher not the child is then 
in fault, and it is he or she—if any one—who 
would stand in the corner, do an imposition, or be 
whipped. It is only possible to teach a child well, 
while accommodating one’s ways humbly to the 
ways of Nature. 

Crotchet the Fourth. On the constitution ofa 
school. Since there is no such thing as a plan 
universal for all teachers ; since each school should 
maintain its own individuality; since a school of 
which the plan is an abstraction is a dead school; 
I can only express my notions on this subject by 
explaining what sort of a crotchet my own notion 
of school-keeping was, and how it answered. Let 
me be at the same time careful to reiterate, that I do 
not propose it as a nostrum, butthat, onthe contrary, 
I should hold cheaply the wit of any one who co- 
|pied it exactly in practice. I only want my prinei- 
ples adopted—nothing more. One notion of mine 
was, that if children could be interested really in 
their studies, as they can be, so long as they are 
treated frankly and led by their affections, the 
work of education could be carried on entirely 
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THE FRIEND. 





without punishment. I had been, as a boy, tothe practice of urging school boys, or even young 
many schools, and knew how dread begot decep- men, into fierce competition for a book, a medal, 
tion, and we were all made, more or less, liars by|or a sum of money, hurts more than it helps, the 
the cane. Even our magnanimity consisted oor of earnest education. The true teacher 
quently in lying for each other, and obtaining for)ought not to give prominence to an unworthy 
ourselves the floggings that impended over friends. | motive for exertion ; only a false teacher does that, 
I knew how deceits rotted the whole school inter-|to eseape, in an artificial way, some of the conse- 
course to which I had myself been subject; how | quences which result from the false principles on 
teachers, made distrustful, showered about accu-|which he goes to work. It was my crotchet to 
sations of falsehood; how we cribbed our lessons, | give nobody a book for being more quick-witted 
and were led to became sly and mean. I do not than his neighbour; but, as much as possible, to 
mean to lay it down as a principle that schools|seteach working for his own sake, and to fix a 
should be conducted without punishment; I can|common standard—not of intellect, but of appli- 
conceive a dozen kinds of men who would know|cation and attention, which éach was to endeavour 
how to do good, with a few floggings judiciously ad-|singly to attain. It was possible that, at the end 
ministered. But I was not one of the dozen; Ijofa half-year, every pupil might receive a first- 
should certainly have done harm. Corporal pun-|prize. It was certain that, as prize or present, 
ishments being abolished, there remained few others. |every one would receive a book, and that although 
For, [ uphold it as a principle that punishments | there were first, second, and third prizes, the dif- 
which consist in the transformation of the school- | ference between them was not to consist in money- 
room to a prison, or in treating studies and school- |value. 

books as if they were racks and thumb-screws;; ‘This was our system of penalties, by which 
instruments of torture to be applied against mis-|alone the ittle state of children was held in suf- 
doers, in the shape of somethiug to write or some- | ficient check :—Whoever, during work-time, was 
thing to learn—to learn forsooth!—defeat the | a cause of interruption, had an interruption marked 
purposes of education, heap up and aggravate the|against him. If he interrupted three times, it was 
disgust which it should be the business of a good | said that he lost half-a-day ; if six times, he lost the 


teacher carefully to remove as it arises. 

I set out, therefore, with the belief that I could 
dispense wholly with punishment, if I could estab- 
lish perfect openness of speech and conduct in the 
school. Accordingly, a little ceremony of signing 
a book was established on the entry of each pupil, 
whereby the signer formaliy promised in all deal- 
ings with his teacher or his companions “ to act 
openly and speak the truth.”’ All motive to decep- 
tion being as much as possible withdrawn, the 
strongest motive penaltycould give, was put in the 
other scale ; for, it was established as a fundamen- 
tal law that a first falsehood would be forgiven, but 
that after the second the offender would be re- 
quired to leave the school. This law was taken, 
as it was made, in sober earnest. There was only 
one transgressor, a youth of fifteen, blunted in 
feeling by a long course of mismanagement. Ile 
did not remain with us three months. Systems, 
and very good systems too, according with the 
individuality of other teachers, would provide for 
cases of that kind; mine did not. I was so far 


faulty. It would suit forty-nine children out of'ed between eight and fifteen. Now and then, it| 
fifty, but the fiftieth would need another kind of happened that some great event outside, such as) 


discipline. A little pains being taken to keep up 
the feeling, perfect openness was secured, and no 
tale-telling was possible, for every one told frankly 
his own offence. 

And that too was the case, although it was 
found in practice not quite possible to go on wholly 
without pains and penalties. At first, when there 
were half-a-dozen pupils, all went well; but when 
the number had increased, though all continued to 
go well, and the best spirit was shown by the chil- 
dren, it was not possible for them, gathered in 
groups, to exercise so much self-control as they 
might themse'ves wish, and as was necessary for a 
reasonable discipline. The joyousness and rest- 
lessness of youth, not being chilled in any way, 
would now and then break out at inconvenient 


times, and every idler was a cause of interruption) 


Penalties were therefore es- 
They were of the lightest kind, and 


to his neighbours. 
tablished. 


represented nothing but the gain or loss of credit. | 


They would have been ridiculous, except in as 
far as they were applied to children anxious to 
prove their resolution to do right. 

Rewards were established with the penalties, 
and it is necessary to explain their nature first. 


‘day, and, for the day, had nothing more to lose. 


If he chose—as he never did choose—it was to be 


\supposed that, having gone so far, he might make | 


as much noise as he pleased thereafter. 


ithe third. Every offence against discipline went 
iby the name of interruption ; and we called a day 
a ticket. At the end of the half year, each pupil's 
lost days were counted, and according to their 
number was the number of his prize. Within the 
cover of his book was pasted a small printed form, 
which, being filled up, carried abroad the exact 
‘intelligence that its owner had been present and 
jattentive at school a certain number of days, ab- 
sent or inattentive another certain number of days, 
and had received that book as a first, second, or 
third prize. The success of this plan was greater 
‘than a man putting no faith in children might sup- 
pose. Stout boys who could pull at an oar with 


a strong arm, were not too big to ery, sometimes, | 


over a lost half-day. The ages of the pupils rang- 


the freezing of a pond, produced an irrepressi- 
ble excitement. Common restraints would not 
check talking and inattention. 
\then introduced is horrible to tell :—There was 
‘no teaching? All lessons were put aside. In- 
stead of extra lessons, for a punishment, no les- 
sons, appeared to me the best mark of supreme dis- 
pleasure. Lessons were not to be regarded as 
\their pain, but as their privilege; when they be- 
}came too unmanageable, the privilege was, for a 
itime, withdrawn. Whatever you may choose to 
leall a punishment, becomes one to an honest and 
well meaning child. Stoppage of lessons checked 
all turbulence at once, and the school looked like 
la dismal wax-work exhibition until the prohibition 
was withdrawn. : 

Children are very teachable, and it is just as easy 
to excite in them, and to lead them by, a sense 
of honour and self-respect as to spur them on, by 
promoting among them rivalries and jealousies, 
and to try to drive them out of mischief with a 
cane. 


(To be concluded.) 





se — — 
| 


Religion would have no enemies, if itself were 


I think it may be laid down as a principle, that|"t an enemy to vice. 


Gay | 
spirits now and then indulged themselves in the} 
‘luxury of two offences against order, stopping at! 


The punishment | 


Remarkable Memory in a Debtor —A Curious 
Case.—In the year 1810, a young joiner, doing 
business on the corner of Pelham and Cherry 
streets, in this city, became involved in his pecuni- 
ary affairs to an extent that rendered it necessary 
for him to ask the indulgence of his creditors, and 
many of them signed a release. In the course of 
\the following year (1811) he obtained a discharge 
from his debts under the State insolvent law, when 
\the Hon. R. C. Van Wyck was Recorder. Shortly 
\afterwards this young joiner left the city for Cay- 
uga, in this State, where he obtained employment 
for a while, at one dollar per day. Here he be- 
came acquainted with Jethro Wood the inventor 
of the cast iron plough, and for whom he then went 
to work, made his patterns, and erected a small 
iron foundry, using a horse to drive his bellows. 
He then manufactured and peddled the Wood 
plough for about five years; at the expiration of 
which period he removed to Columbus, Ohio, and 
established himself in the plough and foundry busi- 
ness, which has continued up to the present time. 

During the past year he made a quantity of cast- 
ings for a railroad company, in payment for which 
he received a draft on a firm in this city, amount- 
ing to nearly $9000, when he resolved to carry 
into effect a long-cherished wish to visit the Em- 
pire city, seek out all his old creditors, if living, or 
some of their children. For the past fortnight he 
has been in the city, actively engaged in the en- 
deavour to carry out his intentions. He, however, 
found but one only of his old creditors living, viz : 
Robert Edwards, of No. 387 Hudson street. On 
‘ealling at the residence of that gentleman, and in- 
quiring of him if he recollected a young man by 
the name of Joseph Ridgway, a joiner, who in 
1810 occupied a place in Cherry street, Mr. Ed- 
wards who is now about eighty years of age, re- 
plied :— 

“I have some recollection of the boy; and I be- 
\lieve he owed me something when he left the city, 
|but I don’t remember how much.” Mr. Ridgway, 
who is now seventy-four years old, then addressing 
himself to Mr. Edwards, said: “I was that boy; 
land I have now come to pay you double the amount 
lof that debt to which you refer.’ He then took 
‘from his pocket and unrolled a list of his old debts, 
amounting in the aggregate to aLout $5000, vary- 
ling in sums from $3.50 to $224. 

In liquidation of the latter indebtedness, he 
handed over to a living daughter of his creditor 
the sum of $448; to the son of another ereditor he 
ipaid $230, in discharge of a debt of half that 
amount. On offering to liquidate the last amount, 
|Mr. Ridgway was referred to an executor; where- 
jupon he replied, “I want to see no executor; | 
am legally discharged from the debt; beside your 
father released me, and a debt of 47 years stand- 
ling must be outlawed. No, I obey the law of con- 
iscience, and if any of my creditors are not living 
I pay to their children the respective amounts of 
my indebtedness.”’ This he has done with all whom 
he has been able to find; but, with the exception 
of Mr. Edwards, he has not found a single cred- 
itor or a representative of his old creditors who 
had any knowledge of Mr. Ridgway, much less 
any claim against him; and in discharging these 
self-imposed obligations he has not in a single in- 
stance taken an acknowledgment of the fact from 
any one that he has pajd the money to, 

We would further take occasion to observe that 
Mr. Ridgway has not been induced to take this 
honorable step in consequence of having more of 
this world’s goods than he knows what to do with, 
as might be the case with others ; or with the view 
of establishing for himself a good name among busi- 
ness men. Qn the contrary, there is a mortgage 
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upon Mr. Ridgway’s property to the amount of $10, | 
000, while, at this time of life, and without a fam- | 
ily, he has no particular desire or expectation of 
extending his business affairs. 
Mr. Ridgway represented the Columbus district, | 
Ohio, in Congress for six years—the last two years 
of Mr. Van Buren’s administration, and the entire 
term of the Harrison and Tyler administration.— | 
NN. Y. Tribune. | 
sci llipanvoces 

For “The Friend.” 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 
Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem-| 
bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 

(Continued from page 117.) 

RICHARD SMITH. 


Richard Smith, the father of the Friend of whom! 
we now propose to give a brief account, in record-| 
ing the births of his twelve children, attached the| 
meaning of each name to the account. When he) 
places on the list the name of Richard, his twelfth, 
he adds, “ without signification, born on the 25th of | 
the Second month, 1674, between 9 and 10 o'clock, 
truth being honourable everywhere.” Truth which 
is honourable everywhere, and in whomsoever it 
appears in dominion, made this child, thus en- 
dorsed from his birth, esteemed and respected in 
his movements through life. He was brought up| 
to the practice of physic, a profession which his| 
father before him had followed. Having removed 
to America, he settled in West Jersey, where five} 
of his brothers and one sister had previously found | 
homes. | 

Thomas Chalkley writing of Eighth month, 1727, | 
says, ‘‘ We had an evening meeting at Burlington, 
with Richard Smith, Jr., who had been so ill that} 
he could not get out to meetings for some months. 
It was such a satisfactory meeting, that he and LI) 
and others who were there, will not easily forget 
it, our hearts being broken together.” 

tichard was soon actively employed in his voca-| 
tion, and was also much occupied with public bu-| 
siness. Being blessed with good natural abilities, 
sanctified by Divine grace, he was a very useful) 
member in the church. In his Monthly, Quarterly 
and Yearly Meetings, his labours were much valued, | 
and for a long period, he was an elder in the 
church. 

Of his character, his son Samuel says, “ He was} 
twelve years one of the council, and represented | 
Burlington in the Assembly nearly twenty years,| 
through a great variety of difficult business. He} 
maintained a fair reputation, was instrumental in| 
procuring considerable provincial benefits, and| 
hence acquired the love of many, who had no op- 
portunities of knowing him, but in a public charac- 
ter. He was cool and even in his temper, impar- | 
tial and conscientious in the discharge of his duty,| 
kind and careful in every paternal relation, and) 
generous both in sentiment and conduct.” 

He was twice married, and left some worthy re- 
presentatives in the church behind him, in his chil- 
dren. His death took place at Burlington, Ele- 
venth ma. 31st, 1750, he being in the 77th year 
of his age. 











THOMAS LANCASTER. 


This yaluable minister of the gospel was, in the| 
year 1740, a member of Wrightstown Monthly| 
Meeting, Bucks county. Shortly after that period, | 
he removed into the limits of Richland meeting, | 
where he resided the residue of his life. His me-| 
morial says of him, “ He had a sound gift in the 
ministry, which he exercised with great fervency 
and zeal to the last, his life and conversation cor- 
responding therewith.” He laid before his Monthly 
Meeting, in the Second month, 1750, a concern to 





{in the death of their beloved companion, John 


|in attending meetings for worship and discipline, fortable presence.” 


|he removed to Pennsylvania, being “ well recom- |, 


| of age. 


pay a religious visit to the Friends on the Islands|to have been “edifying and comfortable to the 
of Barbadoes and Tortola. His prospect was fully |¢2ward-minded, and to the stirring up of the pure 
united with, and his friend, Peter Fearon, of Bur-|mind in the careless and unconcerned.” “ Hey 


\lington, having obtained liberty from his meeting life and conversation [were] answerable to her doc. 


for similar service, they sailed in the Fifth month |trine.” She “ departed this life Third month 4th, 
of that year, having John Bringhurst, a valuable |1752, in full unity with her friends.” 

elder of Philadelphia, in declining health, with 
them. They reached Barbadoes the latter end of . s 
the Sixth te beginning of the Seventh month, Lydia Roberts, daughter “ Owen 7 berts, was 
where their service and labour of love was accept- born in Wales, about the eee a’ ter parents, 
able to Friends, as appears by certificates from the !2 171, removed to Pennsylvania, bringing their 


LYDIA HAMMONS. 


| meeting there dated the 6th of the Seventh month. family with them, and settled in G@wynnedd. Un. 


der the judicious care of pious parents, with the 
Divine blessing, Lydia grew up “a sober, religious 
Bringhurst, who deceased on the 20th of the month, |YOUZ Woman, and one that loved Truth and the 
Obtaining a passage to Tortola, Thomas Lancaster |friends thereof.” Her prudent, consistent conduet 
and Peter Fearon laboured fervently on that Island, 2° doubt re attention, and engaged the affee. 
and had feeling certificates of unity granted them — of Benjamin Mendenhall, Jr. of Concord, Ches. 
from the Monthly Meeting held th:re on the 19th |*eT county, a solid, religious young man, to whom 
of the Eighth month. Their labours of love on|Sh¢ was married, Third month Oth, 1717. 
this Island finished, the work of Thomas Laneas- In her new home, she fulfilled maa duties de. 
ter seemed at an end. He, with his companion, volving upon her, with faithful alacrity. As a wife 
took passage homeward, but his frame had become jloving, as a mother affectionate and judicious, 
enfeebled in the islands, and he died at sea towards well wisher to the whole human family, and kind 
the close of the year 1750. No record of his age |t° all within her reach. She and her husband, 
has been found. ©"|says the memorial issued concerning her, “ lived 
together in much love and unity, and concerned 
for the welfare of mankind in general, they mani- 
Abel Nicholson, of Salem Meeting, West Jersey, |fested the same in a more particular manner for 
was for many years an elder there. In the lan-|their children and family, sitting with them to wait 
guage of his memorial, he “ was remarkably diligent upon God, which was often attended with his com- 
Her husband came forth in 
was well beloved by his friends and neighbours, and the ministry in 1724, and she about the year 1736, 
departed this life the 1st day of the Second month, |“ Being preserved in faithfulnesss and humility, she 
1751. jinereased in her gift, and had a seasonable and 
serviceable testimony to bear.” She was also very 
‘useful in the discipline of the church. 
Her husband died, whilst on a religious visit to 
» South, in the year 1743. After this afflictive 
dispensation, she seemed even more given up in 
dedication of heart to the Lord’s service, and tra- 
velled more abroad. She at one time visited the 
meetings of Friends generally, as far eastward as 
‘Nantucket. “Her ministry tended to stir up the 
WILLIAM PIM. | people to their duty in a religious sense, and her 
William Pim was a native of Ireland, and was SeTvice thercin was well re ecived, as appears by 
bornin the year 1692 or 1693. In the year 1730, garage a ecg ee — - 
She continued a widow for about nine years, a 
mended by certificate.” He settled in East Caln, in the spring of 1752, she — married to William 
where he soon became a useful member of the Hammons, a faithful minister of the gospel d 
church. Inthe year 1737, he was appointed an Christ, of great esteem and note in the Society of 
elder, being serviceable in that station to the time | Friends and amongst men, who resided at Duck 
of his death. His decease took place Tenth month Creek, in Kent county, on the Delaware. She was 
11th, 1751, he being in his 59th year. ‘not permitted to continue in this new connection 
jlong. In about four months after her marriage, 
she was taken down with a violent fever, which in 
Aaron James, of West-Town, Chester county, six days released her from the trials and duties of 
who deceased Second month 6th, 1752, was one of this earthly scene. During her sickness she ex- 
the first elders appointed for Goshen Monthly Meet- | pressed her satisfaction in leaving this world, tell- 
ing. “He was a man of an upright conversation, ing those present that her day's work was done. 
a peace-maker, and serviceable on 'ruth’s account She continued in a quiet, composed frame of mind, 
in divers respects.” He had been a valuable elder and was sensible to the last. 
for more than thirty years. 


Soon after this meeting, they met with a close trial, 








ABEL NICHOLSON. 


RICHARD SMITH, JR. 

This Friend, a valued elder of Burlington Month- 
ly Meeting, who deceased Ninth month 9th, 1751, |p, 
in the 53d year of his age, is thus described in an| 
account sent to the Yearly Meeting. “ He was a 
Friend in good esteem, and approved himself in 
several stations, a valuable member of religious and 
civil Society.” 


AARON JAMES, 


She quietly de- 
‘parted this life Seventh mo, 4th, 1752, aged 58 
JOSEPH CHAPMAN. |years; a minister sixteen. 

This valuable Friend and elder of Wrightstown 
Monthly Meeting, Bucks county, was one of a fa- 
mily, in which the evidence of Divine grace guiding 
and controlling their movements through life, was 
plainly visible in many. He was appointed an 
elder, in the First month, 1724, and continued in 
that station until his decease, Second month 26th, 
1752. He was, at the time of his death, 67 years 


ABIGAIL RAPER. 


The wife and widow of Thomas Raper was for 
‘many years a useful elder of Burlington Monthly 
‘Meeting. Her death took place on the 18th of 
the Tenth month, 1752, she being in the 88th year 
of her age. 

GEORGE LEWIS. 


George Lewis was born in Wales, in 1680. 
Coming over to Pennsylvania, he settled in Gwyn- 
nedd, where his religious stability soon brought him 
Phebe Ridgway was a minister, belonging to into usefulness in the church. He was, in the year 
Little Egg-harbour Meeting. Her ministry is said |1722, appointed an elder, and was at times em- 


PHEBE RIDGWAY. 
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ployed in the weighty work of visiting families. 
He was “of a peaceable and inoffensive life and 
conversation.” He was much employed in meet- 
ings for discipline, even to the close of life, having 
been in Philadelphia at the Quarterly Meeting, in 
the Eleventh month, 1752, a few weeks before his 
death. Being faithful in the performance of his 
religious duties, we doubt not but the call from 
works to rewards found him ready in meekness and 
filial faith to yield up his stewardship. His death 
took place Twelfth mo. 9th, 1752, he being in the 
72d year of his age. 


THOMAS SHINN, 


Thomas Shinn, of Northampton, an elder of 
Burlington Monthly Meeting, deceased the 27th of 
Second month, 1753, in the 58th year of his age. 

(To be continued.) 
ee 
Selected. 
THE PASS OF DEATH. 
It was a narrow pass, 
Watered with human tears, 
For Death had kept the outer gate 
Almost six thousand years. 
And the ceaseless tread of a world’s feet 
Was ever in my ears— 
Thronging, jostling, hurrying by, 
As if they were only born to die. 


A stately king drew near, 
This narrow pass to tread, 

Around him hung a gorgeous robe, 
And a crown was on his head; 

But Death, with a look of withering scorn, 
Arrested him and said, 

In humbler dress must the king draw near, 

For the crown and the purple are useless here.” 


Next came a man of wealth, 
And his eye was proud and bold, 

And he bore in his hand a lengthy scroll, 
Telling of sums untold ; 

Sut Death, who careth not for rank, 
Careth as little for gold— 

Here that scroll I cannot allow, 

For the gold of the richest is powerless now.” 


Another followed fast, 
And a book was in his hand, 

Filled with the flashes of burning thought 
That are known in many a land; 

But the child of genius quailed to hear 
Death’s pitiless demand— 

‘Here that book cannot enter with thee, 
For the bright flash of genius is nothing to fne.” 


Next came a maiden fair, 
With that eye so deeply bright, 
That stirs within you strange sweet care, 
Should you meet on a summer night; 
But Death, ere the gentle maid passed through, 
Snatched away its light— 
‘Beauty is power in the world,” he saith, 
“ But what can it do in the Pass of Death ?” 


A youth of sickly mien 
Followed in thoughtful mood, 
Whose heart was filled with love to God 
And the early brotherhood ; 
Death felt he could not quench the heart 
That lived for others’ good— 
“T own,” cried he, “ the power of love, 
I must let i¢ pass to the realms above !” 
The Scottish Guardian. 





Ferocity of the Pike-—In the extensive lake of 
water in the park at Wynyard, the seat of the 








































them, and they make no bones of a duck, many |sary, and slight consideration should give to one 
of which have shared the same fate as the cyg-|party the right of control. For this reason, as be- 
nets. tween man and wife, the latter should submit to the 
former as a general rule where a compromise is 
gos For “The Friend.” /impossible, because, from their different physical 
The Position of Women. constitutions, it is more expedient for the common 

(Continued from page 119.) welfare of society, that the husband’s will should be 

Margaret Fuller's work is of a different type, and | respected, inasmuch as he is in most cases, the source 
takes broader ground of complaint against the|from which the family derives its support, and is 
wrongs of her sex. To quote her own words, “ We| the most capable of giving them protection; but the 
would have every arbitrary barrier thrown down; | moment we attempt to carry the duty of subordi- 
we would have every path laid open to woman as/nation in women further than this, we step upon 
freely as to man. Were this done, and a slight| indefensible ground, and must rest upon the plea 
temporary fermentation allowed to subside, we of long continued usage, rather than absolute right. 


eS 


should see crystallizations more pure, and of various! With regard not only to the right, but also as to 
beauty. Yet then, and only then, will mankind the expediency and propriety of women’s exercising 
be ripe for this, when inward and outward freedom | the privilege of suffrage in the choice of their rulers, 
for woman, as well as for man, shall be acknow-/|we have long been convinced. They are as much 
ledged as a right, not yielded as a concession. As affected by the acts of their legislators, and the 
the friend of the negro assumes that one man can-| form of government under which they live as men 
not by right hold another in bondage, so should|are. Their property is subject to taxation, equally 
the friend of woman assume, that man cannot| with that of the other sex. ‘Ihe cardinal doctrine 
by right lay even well meant restrictions on|of the American Declaration of Independence, 
woman. If the negro be a soul, if the woman be |“ that taxation and representation are inseparable, 
a soul, apparelled in flesh, to one Master only are| and that governments derive their just powers from 
they accountable. There is but one law for souls, | the consent of the governed,” (principles for which 
and if there is to be an interpreter of it, he must|our ancestors plunged into revolutionary war,) is as 
come not as man, or son of man, but as Son of| applicable to females as to men, and is a standing 
God. Were thought and feeling once so far ele-| protest against the exclusion of women from this 
vated that man should esteem himself the brother | privilege in our republican country. The arguments 
and friend, but nowise the lord and tutor of wo-| offered in opposition to women’s voting, are gene- 
man, were he really bound with her in equal wor- rally two :—First, that they are so unacquainted 
ship, arrangements as to function and employment, | with politics, as to be incapable of forming a sound 
would be of no consequence. What woman needs | opinion on political questions and candidates for 
is, not as a woman to act or rule, but as a nature office; and, second, that it is highly inexpedient 
to grow, as an intellect to discern, as a soul to live,| and improper to bring the softer sex into connexion 
freely and unimpeded to unfold such powers as/ with party strife and political debate, lest it should 
were given her, when we left our common home.’ blunt their natural delicacy of character, and divert 
If fewer talents were given her, yet if allowed the|their attention from matrimonial and household 
free and full employment of them, so that she may | duties, and that it would be extremely vudgar and 
render back to the Giver his own with usury, she | exposing, for women to go to the polls! The first 
will not complain; nay, I dare say, she will bless objection would be obviated in a very short time 
and rejoice in her earthly birth-place, her earthly | after the elective franchise was granted to women, 
lot.” Without endorsing all the conclusions that|as they would immediately have an object to sti- 
the work now under notice comes to, we cannot but | mulate them in obtaining the requisite information 
admit the soundness of most of the opinions put| and knowledge. They do not generally understand 
forth in the paragraphs above quoted. No chris-| the science of government now, simply because they 
tian will deny, that women, as a portion of the! have no voice in its administration; and as their 
human race, have an equal right with men to the| opinions would be powerless for good or evil, there 
exercise of those mental and physical faculties, with is no incentive to its study. They can and do 
which a common Creator has endowed them, in| understand the most abstrusesciences that men have 
order for the attainment of happiness. In their) constructed, and surely their capacity is equal to 
imperfect and fallen state, it is necessary that hu-| master the comparatively simple one of politics. 
man beings should all submit to a degree of re-| We imagine no one familiar with the high mental 
straint over some of their natural desires, in order! cultivation and sound practical sense, which cha- 
to promote the greatest aggregate sum of happiness |racterizes the female members among the Society 
for the whole. The restraints which men have | of Friends, would entertain a doubt of their ability 
agreed to impose eguadly on each other, and on the ;to form as sound an opinion on proposed measures 
other sex, through the medium of systems of gov- of legislation and party candidates, as the majority 
ernment, they exercise by virtue of this natural and|of men now do, after they had the opportunity of 
divine law; but from whence do men derive the | reading the public papers, and informing themselves 
authority, to impose additional restraints on wo-|on political questions for a few years. That there 
men, as a class, that they do not submit to them-/are many ignorant and degraded women, who 
selves? By what authority do they deny women| would never acquire sufficient intelligence to form 
the right to participate with them in the choice of|a sound judgment on this subject, or any other, is 
their rulers, to exercise the function of christian| admitted ; but are there not quite as many men of 
ministry, to be tried by a jury of their own sex for | this class, and even more vicious and ill-disposed, 
criminal offences, or to control the disposition of|than the lower orders of women? On all moral 





Marchioness of Londonderry, there are some very|thcir own property? We apprehend that it is only | questions, women are much more likely to be on 
large pike, supposed to weigh from fifty to sixty|the “sight that makes the right.” That it is, be-|the side of virtue than men. Who can doubt, but 

























































































































































































































































































































































































poundseach. A few days ago(saysa London paper,)|cause men have the power, and it is more agreea- 
a large retriever dog was sent into the lake, and|ble and convenient to ¢hem to exercise this power, 
when at a distance from the shore, he was attacked | than from any inherent principle of reason and jus- 
by one of these fresh-water sharks, which pulled him |tice, that these things exist. If two persons have 
under water several times, and tumbled him over|an equal right to decide any question, which affects 
and over on his back, to the astonishment of the|them both in the same degree, submission on the 
keeper. A brood of cygnets have been devoured by|part of one to the will of the other becomes neces- 


when two years ago the question of a prohibitory 
‘liquor law was decided adversely by the male 
citizens of Pennsylvania at the ballot box, that if 
women had been allowed to vote, the verdict would 
ihave been the reverse, and that intemperance would 
‘have been restrained within much narrower limits 
jthan we now see it? Would not the more tender 





sympathies of the female sex with oppression and 
her instinctive horror of cruelty, have found a 
readier response in the halls of Congress to turn) 
back the iniquity of the Texas annexation, the 
Mexican war, the exile of Indian tribes, or their} 
extirpation by blood-hounds, and the extension of 
human bondage by the repeal of the Missouri com- 
promise, if our representatives had held their seats 
by virtue of female votes, and had owed their fu- 
ture popularity to the same influence ? 
(To be continued.) 
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For “ The Friend.” 
On Gossiping. 

It is good for us sometimes to recall past events | 
that stand as way-marks on our life-road, for of how 
many we can say: here I turned,—there I quick- 
ened my pace,—at this halted in doubt,—there 1) 
stumbled, and I wonder now I did not fall,—at 
this pleasing spot I stopped to rest till darkness) 
overtook me,—there I was alarmed at a shadow,— | 
at that turn I met a friend, Xc., Xc., till retrospec- | 
tion in a healthy, improving mood, becomes delight- | 
ful as well as useful. For if it is humbling to re-| 
member wrong of ourselves, it is tendering and en- | 
couraging to see anew, how many, many times, the) 
Providence of God has surrounded us, and his Arm | 
preserved us. 

I have gone back to one of my way-marks this) 
morning, and stopped there to think it over. It is 
of an afternoon I once spent at a neighbours ; a} 
comfortable old fashioned place, with the autumn | 
sunstreaming in through the clear small window 
panes, making the sitting-room bright and cheery as 
possible. Brilliant autumn flowers, (flowers do put 
on their gayest robes to say farewell,) graced the 
table and window sills, a cheerful blaze peeped 
through the small stove-door; busy forms moved | 
briskly about, and cordial make- yourselves-at- home | 
faces, aided the sunshine and fire-light and flow-| 
ers in brightening the room. 

Weak from sickness and weary from the ride, 
I felt like folding my own thoughts and words, and 
laying them aside, and giving myself up in a half; 
dream-like state, to the bright influences around | 
But in the really kind hearts of these good | 
people, there lurked that unacknowledged curiosity 
in the affairs of others, and that love of talking) 
them over, that makes the gossip ; and so the buzz’! 





me. 


\their uprightness; their thoughts had been unwor- 


THE FRIEND. 


I had no reason to think anything had been 
said falsely, or with even a willingness to do in- 
justice to any, but I could but notice how much 
more animated the talk became, in relating any- 
thing that was “out of the way” (the good way, I 
suppose that phrase means,) and how much expres- 
sion of indignation and aversion it elicited, while 
the good and the praiseworthy deeds were seldomer 
called up, and received in comparative silence. 

Possibly no harm was done to any absent one; 
but those present could not go from such a field of 
the exercise of injurious qualities of the mind, 
without suffering harm. ‘l'heir powers had been 
bent to the earth, they could not easily regain 


thily occupied, and better things held back from 
entering the mind thus lowered. 
Social intercourse is a mighty instrument for 
good or for evil, and conversation is its moving 
power. Certainly many things need to be told, 
and about people too; sometimes it is necessary to 
relate disadvantageous circumstances about some, 
to clear or to warn others; butif the wrong-doing 
of any one be repeated from duty only, the worst 
feature of gossiping will have received its death- 
blow. I once heard a sister say that she felt it 
needful to speak to her brother respecting some 
traits of character she had noticed in an acquain- 
tance, but thatso marked had always been his 
disapprobation of such comments on others, that 
days passed before she could bring herself to ac- 
complish her task. 
Are there any that never committed an unguard- 
ed action, that they heartily condemned and re- 
pented afterwards! Half the food of gossip is 
just such repented acts, which as the doer cannot 
undo, those who witness should forget or bury, re- 
membering that our Holy Pattern hath commanded 
us, “ Whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them.” 
Eleventh Mo. 
sauielieainnta 
Speculat‘on in Railroad Stock and Western 
Lands.—Several years ago, a very respectable 
member of the Society of Friends, who kept a large 
dry goods establishment in a fashionable part of 
London, made a large sum of money by speculating 
in stocks. Some of the members of the society 





of pleasant voices around me, was formed of re- 
marks on this one and on that; repetitions of this 
affair, and wonderings at the other, and inquiries | 
about a third. All the while there wasn’t one of| 
them that would not willingly have done a good 
turn for one in distress, and I dare say not one| 
but would have scorned the suspicion of spread- 
ing evil-reports or detraction. But it was this oc- 
eupying of the mind about such things, this low-| 
ering of the gift of speech, this readiness to tell and 
eagerness to hear some new thing about some- 
body, that made the conversation jar upon the| 
fret-work that should shield every Christian ear. 
And how did I bear it !—in silence, or in com- 
ing to the rescue with some other subject? Ah, | 
me! Yes, I was silent when I didn’t know the 
people and had no sort of interest in knowing them, 
and then I felt uneasy with the lessening talk ; but 
when they came upon some one I did know, or} 
some circumstance | had been wanting to hear about, 


were appointed to remonstrate with him. But he 
thought it an ample justification of himself when 
he showed them that he could have afforded to 
pay any probable differences, had they been against 
him. But when they asked him if he could have 
afforded to do this and meet all the payments of 
his regular business with precision the next day, 
he was forced to confess that that would have been 
impossible. As he would not acknowledge that 
he was wrong, he was excluded from their society. 
Afterwards, as it turned out, he did lose, and 
forged a check upon one of his old friends. They 
did not prosecute him, but at length, in forging 
upon another bank, he was detected, convicted and 
punished, 

If speculation in matters out of a man’s legiti- 
mate business, were always thus regarded among 
good men, we should not have to endure such pan- 
ics as the present. Thousands of our business men 
all over the country have been gambling in just 





then I was awake enough, and could ask questions| 
and wonder and doubt, and tell with the rest of| 
them. I remembered it all after I had gotten) 
home, and instead of being tried with the gossiping| 
of others, I had my own to mourn over, and to! 
reflect too how little I could judge of the effect of 
the countenance I had thus given to “ tale-bewr-| 
ing,” and to query if indeed I was one of those of| 
whom David saith “ Swords are in their lips.” 


thismanner. Known to possess property and good 
prospects in their regular business, they have been 
entrusted with property to very large amounts on 
this account. Having thus the command of large 
sums of money, they could, and in many cases 
have used this money for the purchase of railway 
shares and Western lands, not expecting to hold 
these but to sell at an advance. ‘Times have chang- 
ed, prices have gone down, and all who have touch- 





ed these speculations are damaged if not ruined, 
and all who have trusted their goods to these men, 
are also injured if not ruined. It is this which 
has produced the present prostration of all confi. 
dence. 

A firm may have been doing a prosperous, reg. 
ular business for twenty years, and be known to 
have made a large surplus capital. The Commer. 
cial Agencies for giving intelligence of the stand. 
ing of business men, would mark them as firms of 
the highest standing, safe for any amount, while 
perhaps, they have been speculating largely in 
other matters not at all connected with their regular 
business, and by a few strokes of the pen, have 
ruined themselves on the stock exchange. 

A few months ago, a New York merchant, it is 
stated, went insane, and died apparently worth 
$2,500,000. Iis firm had cleared $1,300,000, the 
previous year, and his prosperity literally drove 
him out of his mind, But the firm has now failed, 
and is utterly insolvent. That money, of cours, 
was not made, in the first place, by following legit. 
imate business. It was made, no doubt by specu- 
lating in railroads chiefly, and lost in the same 
way. When a man turns out of his own regular 
business, and speculates in matters of altogether a 
different character, of which he knows no more 
than others, that is gambling. He buys, not to 
hold as an investment, but for the chance of a rise, 
He buys, generally, in quantities that he could not 
keep, and would not if he could. The differences 
are all he thinks of. It may be said that he relies 
not on chance, but on his skill and knowledge of 
the lands or lines of road, or the worth of the stock, 
or on the superior judgment of his agent. And 
so is skill at playing at cards, and the chances of 
the dice box are all calculable, but there is, also so 
much of chance and so much more of fraud in both 
as commonly practised, that it is gambling for a 
man to trust his fortune to either one or the 
other. 

The beginning of the wrong is that the man de- 
sires to make large sums of money without earn- 
ing them, or yielding to the world an equivalent in 
the shape of honest labour. He prefers to trust to 
his wits and his chances. The wrong is multiplied 
when for this chance of success he puts his whole 
property in jeopardy. But this gambling becomes 
a downright fraud when a man puts to hazard not 
only his own property but that of creditors, who 
have trusted him because he was carrying on a 
large and profitable business, and was not supposed 
to be gambling. The property was entrusted to 
him for one purpose and he has appropriated it to 
another, drawn it out of the traffic for which it 
was intended, and thrown it into some other busi- 
ness more perilous to touch than gunpowder. 

Yet thousands see no harm in all this, and no- 
thing probably but a crash like the present would 
have made men believe that it was so. But this 
it is which has involved the whole country in an 
amount of sudden panic never before exhibited. 
No man knows whow to trust; he may be a banker 
worth millions ten years ago, but he may have 
dipped into illegitimate speculations. He may be 
a merchant with lines of ships, stores and wharves, 
the most valuable city property free of mortgage, 
but if he has touched western lands, he may be a 
bankrupt before he can realize. 

This whole system of buying up land especially 
to make money out of its rise in value, is a cruelty 
to the honest settler. It does the country infinite 
mischief, keeping the best settlers away, and it 
does the poor man an injury by raising all the best 
lands inealculably. The government, in order to 
encourage all men to own land, puts it down to 
the lowest price, and then another set of men come 
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ja,and keep the most industrious and useful settlers] immoderate zeal ; others by the fear of man. Oh!|as to fit them for the duties of their station. In 


away from the best lands. my dear friend, let us seek to ornament our pro- 

This has been the practical operation of the late|fession ; let us seek in the unlimited compassion of 
speculation in western lands, ‘Those engaged may|our good Shepherd, pardon for our past extreme 
not have intended it, but it has produced a break-|]lukewarmness, and Divine strength to shake off the 
ing down of confidence never known before. There| drowsiness which oppresses us.” 
yould be plenty of capital to-morrow, but that no} She watched over her heart with a godly jeal- 
one knows whom to trust, and not until it gets to| ousy, and appears to have comprehended the feel- 
be ascertained what firms have and what have not|ings of the apostle when he said, “ but I feel ano- 
entangled themselves in certain lines of speculation, | ther law in my members, warring against the law 
will confidence be restored —Phila, Ledger. of my mind, and bringing me into captivity to the 

. —_ law of sin which is in my members.” 

To one of her correspondents she thus writes: 
“]T think I would give up every prospect of worldly 
happiness that I have, or ever can have, to have 
these vain thoughts crucified and nailed to the 
encouraging strain :—1827. “ Let me tell you, my/| cross of Jesus.” At another time she writes. <a 
dear friend, how sincerely and affectionately [| can hardly tell you what a strange state I am in, 
sympathize with you in the feelings you express | one minute longing after holiness so intensely, that 
in regard to the most important of all subjects. I feel as if 1 should die if I did not get it; the 
My dearest cousin, go on secking. There are| next so full of vain thoughts, that I hardly know 
pleasures, rivers of pleasures, whereof the true what real spiritual holiness is. I never had such 
(bristian drinks with unspeakable delight; and! clear views of the extreme depravity of my heart 
in his own time Jesus, the good Shepherd, will) and life. Every day I learn something new about 
lead you to these fountains of living water.) my helplessness, blindness and dreadful wickedness. 
Already he who ‘calleth his own sheep by name,’ } But though I can spread these things before God 
and leadeth them out ‘from the world of sin,’ has| in prayer, I cannot mourn over them ; or if I do, 


For “ The Friend.” 
Extracts from The Memoir of Mary Jane Graham. 
(Continued from page 115.) 
To her cousin she writes in this affectionate and 


called you by his own word, speaking to your soul.| it is from a sense of my misery not from a view of 


Do but be willing, as Levi, ‘to rise up, leave all, him whom Ihave pierced. Well! Iknow this hard- 
and follow him;’ and you will find that he will| ness of heart is a part of the complaint under which 
lead you in the pleasant and peaceful way. For| I groan, and which will be removed by the great 
every vain pleasure that he calls upon you to give|pbysician. But I am sometimes confounded by the 
up, he will give a thousand solid and real pleas- seemingly contrary answers I receive to prayer, 
ures, which it hath not entered into the worldling’s| though in the end I feel the dealings of God with 
heart to conceive.” To a friend she says: me to have been wise and just. For instance after 

April 1827. “I am sure I am very old for my| having prayed much for a sense of sin, I seem to 
age. It is not common at twenty-four to live upon) have been left to the power of it. I feel left to 
the past as [ do; most people would rather feed|strive with a great enemy, who tramples me with 
upon pleasant hopes of the future, but that is a| the greatest ease under his feet. Let me not unjustly 
thing I never do without trembling. It is not that, murmur against my dearest and wisest Saviour.” 
Ihave the least doubt of every thing being ordered | (To be continued.) 
for my happiness; but I dread passing my life in a 
this painful uncertainty. Besides, I am afraid of 
living in a kind of tertian fever; for I am either| 
very hot or very cold. I amincapable of an equal; Itis with regret that the Managers of the “ Foster 
temperament in anything. I do not know myself;} Home Association,’ appeal at this time to the 
God knows me; he knows all my weaknesses, all) Christian benevolence of their fellow citizens, but 
my vanity ; however, all this does not cause him to|they are compelled to do so, by pressing necessity. 
forsake me. When I stray, he seeks me; when I| They entertain a cheerful confidence that this ex- 
return, he receives me with tenderness; when I} cellent Institution which was never more useful, or 
doubt, he assures me; when I am unhappy, he| more needed than at present, will not be permit- 
consoles me. Surely he can give me strength to|ted to languish, for want of that kind help and 
devote myself wholly to him, and not to turn away| sympathy, which hitherto has so liberally been ex- 
again from his ways.” tended to it. In the prospect of a winter which 

The next letter gives a profitable application! must entail much suffering to the poor,—will not 
of Scripture, together with an interesting train of| all who have the power, be willing to aid an In- 
remark, 

“One text of Scripture has lately dwelt much! 
upon my mind, and seemed like a sentence of con-| 





Inserted by Request. 
Foster Home. 





culture of children committed to their care? In 
founding the above named Institution, the design 
demnation upon my worldly mindedness and incon-| of the Managers has been to establish a home for 
sistency. It is that short but expressive description| half orphan children, or for those who have been 
of the conversion from sin, ‘ And he rose up, and| deprived of a parent's support. Such children are 
left all, and followed him.’ Oh! what a warning,|reccived in the “ Home,” clothed, fed, and educa- 
(and yet by me unheeded warning) does it seem, to ted, and when a suitable age is attained, situations 
rise and shake off these fetters of sloth and inactivi-|in families are obtained for them by their friends 

















stitution which promotes the moral and religious| 


ty—to leave all, even the dearest friends, the most 


deeply-rooted habits, which can come in the way| 


of this grand end, and to follow Jesus through af- 
fiction and difficulties, in all the meek simplicity, 
and lowly dependence of a little child. May he 
give us strength to follow his loved footsteps! May 


he enable us to walk hand in hand, mutually en-| 


Couraging and supporting each other, till we come 
to the presence of his glory, there to abide forever. 

“Torquay, April 12,1827. How many ways are 
there of dishonouring the Christian profession! 
ome by ill-humor, others by coldness; some by 


lor the managers. Nor is the benefit derived from 
‘such an Institution confined to the chi/d alone,— 
the parent has perhaps an equal share. A widow- 
ed mother receiving but a small compensation for 
her labour, is utterly unable to support a family 
depending upon her. Her work must be pursued 
away from home, and the children are either lock- 
‘ed up in their miserable dwelling, or left to roam 
\the streets. By paying the small sum of 75 cts. 
‘per week, destitute children such as these, are 
\taken into the “ Home,” supplied with every ne- 
jcessary comfort, and brought up in such manner, 


| 





many instances, from the extreme destitution of the 
parents, this Institution provides for the support of 
the child without receiving any compensation. The 
Managers invite a// who feel an interest in the 
welfare of the poor, to visit the Home, and form 
an upbiassed judgment from their own observa- 
tion. “The Home” is situated at the corner of 
20th and Hamilton Sts., Philadelphia. 

Donations in money may be sent to Sally Sim- 
mons, Treasurer, Walnut Street, below 16th Street, 
or to Sarah P. Morris, 807 Spruce Street; and 
contributions in produce to Paschal] Morris & Co., 
N. E. corner of Market and 7th Streets, Philadel- 
phia. 

—_~2>—__—_. 
For “The Friend.” 

When the disciples of our Lord went beforephim 
to make ready for him, and they [the Samaritans] 
would not receive him, because his face was as though 
he would go to Jerusalem, some of them said, “ Lord 
wilt thou that we command fire to come down from 
heaven and consume them, even as Elias did.” But 
what was the answer of our blessed Lord, “Ye know 
not what manner of spirit ye are of.” 

If those that were the immediate disciples of our 
Loid, knew not what manner of spirit they were 
of, would it not be wisdom in us, to endeavour by 
the light the Master has graciously dispensed, to 
examine ourselves; yea and be willing to be brought 
to the condition in which we can adopt the lan- 
guage of Peter, “ Lord, help, or,I perish,” Oh! my 
beloved friends, it is when we come here, and con- 
tinue here, that we find safety. 

Any confidence in the arm of flesh, will be likely 
to prove like that disciple’s, when hesaid, “ Though 
I die with thee, yet will I not deny thee.” In the 
hour of trial all his self-confidence was of no avail. 
How much better had it been for him, if he had 
heeded the injunction of his Master, to “ watch and 
pray, that ye enter not into temptation,” for the 
spirit truly often is willing when the flesh is weak. 

Yet even here our ever compassionate Lord, 
turned and looked upon him, though denied by 
him, in the presence of those that sought his life. 
Oh! that the compassionate love of our divine 
Master might more and more conspicuously appear 
amongst us, as a people; that the love wherewith 
he hath loved us, might more closely unite us to- 
gether as in a bundleoflove. Though when we look 
around us within our society, feelings of mournful 
solicitude may arise, and we be ready to adopt the 
language, “‘O Lord, forgive, I beseech thee: by 
whom shall Jacob arise? for he is small,” yet the 
prayer of of our hearts will ascend for the life of the 
erring and froward, that we might all be brought in 
unity of the spirit, untoa perfect man,—untothe mea- 
sure of the stature of the fulness of Christ. Though 
the rightly wrestling seed of Jacob may indeed be 
small, yet I believe there is a remnant amongst us 
who are wrestling, and are willing to wrestle even to 
the break of day. It is those and those alone that 
will receive the blessing, no matter where or how 
situated (as to the outward.) To these the divine 
arm will still be stretched out; they will be kept 
as the apple of his eye; He will hide them in his 
presence from the pride of man; they will be kept 
secretly in a pavilion from the strife of tongues ; 
they will be favoured to know that the Lord’s peo- 
ple dwell in sure dwellings, and in quiet halita- 
tions, though the hail may come down on the 
forest. 

Ohio, Twelfth Mo. 16, 1857. 


—— <> ———— 


Many who have wept upon the mountain of 


Zion, have sung aloud in the valley of the shadow 
of death. 
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Although we would be very willing to take the 
time and trouble to make out the contents of the 
essay on Luther furnished for “The Friend,” 
which has one page written both ways, yet it would 
not be right to impose the task upon the composi- 
tor. We hope therefore the author will take an- 
other opportunity for writing it out. We think it 
might be abridged with advantage. 


By one of our correspondents, we are informed 
that the members of Indiana Yearly Meeting, who 
separated themselves from that body several years 
ago, and orgauized under the title of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting of anti-slavery Friends, did at its 
late session disband itself and all its subordinate 
meetings. Some of its members, though very zeal- 
ous at its organization, when the meeting addressed 
an epistle to several Yearly Meetings of Friends, 
have let fall the profession of Friends, and others 
have returned to the regular Yearly Meeting. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to the 9th inst. 

The British Parliament was opened on the 3d inst., by 
the Queen in person. The Royal speech assigns the 
financial convulsion as the chief reason for calling Par- 
liament together. A bill of indemnity for the Bank of 
England, and for the ministers who advised the viola- 
tion of its charter, is recommended. The earnest atten- 
tion of Parliament to the state of affairs in India, is urged. 
The speech also says, “ Your attention will be called to 
the laws, which regulate the representation of the people 
in Parliament, with a view to consider what amendments 
may be safely and beneficially made therein.” Lord 
Palmerston stated that he did not intend to bring in any 
bill respecting India, until after the recess. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer moved for a Committee of the 
whole House, to consider the Bank Act, and asked leave 
to bring in a bill to indemnify the Bank for the recent 
over-issue. He explained the necessity for the action 
the minister took, and suggested that it might be advisa- 
ble, amongst other reforms, to make bank notes a legal 
tender throughout the Kingdom. After some opposition 
from Gladstone and D’Israeli, the motion was agreed to, 
and the bill read for the first time. 

The Leviathan steamship had been moved still further 
down the launching ways, but the ship had still 107 feet 
to move, before she could float. Her progress was very 
tedious, but her engineers had perfect control of her, and 
hopes were entertained for a successful result in a short 
time. The huge structure was making slow but steady 
progress into deep water. 

Numerous heavy failures continued to be announced 
day by day. The bullion in the Bank of England had 
increased £94,000 during the week. The demand for 
money was stillactive. Consols,913. American stocks 
were in better demand, and do not seem to have depre- 
ciated greatly. The sales of cotton at Liverpool for 
the week reached 46,000 bales, at prices nearly un- 
changed. Breadstuffs and provisions were dull, and 
prices lower. Flour had fallen 6d. a 1s. per barrel. 

The Indian insurrection is said to have been suppressed 
everywhere, except on the Upper Ganges, and to this 
district the mutineers were flocking from every quarter. 
It was believed in England, that the war would be soon 
ended after the arrival of the troops, which have been 
sent from Europe. General Havelock was still hemmed 
in at Lucknow, sufficient succour not having arrived at 
that point to enable him to withdraw the garrison. Both 
houses of Parliament have unanimously voted a pension 
of £1000 per annum to General Havelock, for his services 
in India. 

The news from China states that Lord Elgin had 
abandoned the proposed attempt to open negotiations 
with the Emperor at Pekin, and had concerted measures 
with the Naval Commander-in-chief, for the assault and 
capture of the city of Canton. 

The Queen of Spain has given birth to a son and heir 
to the crown. 

The accounts from Vienna continue gloomy. It was 
reported that several large manufacturers intended to 
close their establishments, and discharge their workmen. 

There had been numerous additiona! failures at Stock- 








holm, and the commercial crisis there creates great anx- 
iety at Copenhagen. The government had lent 5,000,000 
francs to the Bank to sustain its credit. 

At Paris there was less alarm and uneasiness. The 
Bank of France had made a further reduction of one per 
cent. in its rate of interest. At Berlin there was compa- 
rative quiet in money matters. At Hamburg, business was 
completely at a stand. Bills were not negotiable on any 
terms, and all commercial confidence was destroyed. 
Twenty prominent houses had failed in a single day. 
With a view of affording relief, the Senate had resolved 
to establish a State Discount Bank with a capital of 
15,000,000 marks banco immediately. 

Malta and Corfu have been successfully connected by 
a submarine telegraph cable. 

MEXICO.—Accounts from the city of Mexico to the 
3d inst., have been received. President Comonfort, by 
the prudent use of the dictatorial powers conferred on 
him, had succeeded in temporarily arresting the move- 
ment in favour of Santa Anna. Order had been mea- 
surably restored throughout great part of the Republic. 
The condition of affairs in Yucatan was most deplorable. 

UNITED STATES.—Congress.—A bill has been in- 
troduced into the Senate by Douglas, of Illinois, autho- 
rizing the people of Kansas to form a Constitution and 
State government, preparatory to admission into the 
Union. A similar bill has been introduced into the 
House of Representatives by Banks, of Massachusetts. 
In both houses, Kansas affairs have formed a prominent 
subject of debate. The President’s recommendation of 
an issue of $20,000,000 in Treasury notes, has been un- 
der consideration. A bill authorizing the issue, passed 
the Senate by a vote of 31 to 18. The measure was 
strongly opposed in the House of Representatives, but 
it was finally carried through. A bill for the repeal 
of all laws allowing fishing bounties, has been intro- 
duced into the Senate by Clay, of Alabama. 

The Indians.—The portion of last week’s summary 
relating to the Indians, was rendered obscure by a typo- 
graphical error. The Cherokees, Choctaws, Chickasaws 
and Creeks, occupying the territory set apart for them 
west of Arkansas, are said to be rapidly advancing in 
education, and in all the arts of civilization and self- 
government, and the President expresses the hope that 
at no very distant day, they will be incorporated into 
the Union as one of the sovereign States. Some of these 
Indians hold large numbers of negro slaves, and it is as 
a slave State that the territory will probably ask admis- 
sion. The whole number of Indians in all the territories 
of the United States, is believed to be only about 325,000. 

Kansas.—Gov. Walker has tendered his resignation 
as Governor of Kansas. In his letter of resignation, he 
charges the President with having changed his policy, 
since he accepted the appointment at the President’s 
urgent entreaty. The delegates who signed the Lecomp- 
ton Constitution, represented, he says, scarcely one-tenth 
of the people, and he asserts asa fact within his own know- 
ledge, that an overwhelming majority of them are utterly 
opposed to that instrument. If the attempt to force the 
work of a small minority upon the inhabitants against 
their will is persisted in, he anticipates civil war as the 
result. When he arrived in the territory, there were less 
than three hundred slaves there, and the number is now 
still smaller. There is no possibility, he contends, of its 
ever being a slave State. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 351. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 149. 

Importation of Alpacas.—Last week a vessel arrived at 
New York, with a flock of 42 Alpacas. When shipped 
at Aspinwall, the flock numbered 71; but owing to heavy 
weather on the passage, 29 of them died. These ani- 
mals were brought from the Cordilleras to Guayaquil, 
and from thence shipped to Panama, and to Aspinwall 
by railroad. The experiment is expected to prove whe- 
ther the Alpaca can be domesticated in the U. States. 

Breadstuffs.—The following were the quotations in the 
principal markets on the 21st inst. Mew York.—Super- 
fine State flour, $4.20 a $4.30; extra do. $4.40 a $4.65; 
Ohio, from $4.65 to $5.40; Southern, $4.75 a $5.00. 
The ranze of prices for wheat was from 96 cts. for Chicago 
spring, to $1.40 for choice white Michigan; yellow and 
white Southern corn, 56 cts.a 65 cts. DPhiladelphia.— 
Standard and good brands of flour, $5.00; extra and 
fancy brands, $5.25 a $6.50; good red wheat, $1.11; 
good white, $1.20 a $1.24; old yellow corn, 65 cts. ; 
dry new, 50 cts. > cts.; oats, 35 cts. Baltimore.— 
City Mills flour, $4.50; Ohio, $4.75; red wheat, $1.02 
a $1.17; white, $1.15 a $1.25; corn, 40 cts. a 48 cts. 
for new white, and 43 cts. a 49 cts. for yellow. 

The New York Banks, are still increasing their specie. 
On the 19th, they held $27,957,327, being an increase of 
nearly two millions during the week. 

Tobacco.—The Methodists, as a denomination, appear 
to be making open war upon the habit of using tobacco. 


It is stated that one of the conferences has determined 
to license no candidate for the ministry, who will not 
forego its use in every form of personal indulgence, [ft 
is provided in the by-laws of the new Methodist Univer. 
sity of Kansas, that no professor shall be employed, who 
uses tobacco. 

Peppermint.—The Wayne County (N. Y.) Republican 
says that H. G. Hotchkiss, of Lyons, is the greatest pro. 
ducer of peppermint in the world. He has from 200 to 
300 acres under cultivation, and sells to the amount of 
$75,000 to $100,000 worth of oil, annually. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received from Elizabeth Lownes, Pa., per J. E., $2, 
vol. 30; from S. Chadburn, C. W., $2, vol. 31; from F, 
J. Brown, C. W., $2, vol. 31. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


A young unmarried Friend of suitable qualifications, 
is wanted to act as Librarian, and take charge of the 
accounts and other matters at the Institution. 

Application may be made to 

Samvuet Hitues, Wilmington, Del. 

Jor. Evans, Springfield, Delaware Co., Pa. 

Tuomas Evans, 817 Arch street, Philad. 

Jos. ScatrerGoon, 304 Arch street, Philad. 
Philad., Twelfth mo. 21st., 1857. 


A Stated Meeting of “The Association of Friends 
for the Free Instruction of Adult Coloured Persons,” 
will be held on Sixth-day, First month Ist, 1858, at 
half past 7 o'clock, rp. m., in the third story room of 
Friends’ Bookstore, No. 304 Arch street. 

Cuaries J. ALLEN, Sec’y. 


WANTED. 
A Principal Teacher for the Girls’ Select School in 
this city. Apply to 
Sipney Coates, 1116 Arch street. 
Anna Maria Roperts, 117 N. Ninth street. 
Bevutan M. Hacker, 316 S. Fourth street. 
Eleventh month, 1857. 


WANTED. 


A Friend and his wife, to take charge of the farm at 
Tunessassah, and to have the general superintendence of 
the school and family at that place. 

A well qualified woman Friend is also wanted to act 
as Teacher in the Boarding-School. 

Application may be made to 

JorL Evans, Oakdale P. O., Del. Co. 

EsenrezerR Worth, Marsbalton, Chester Co. 

Joun M. Kaiaun, Camden, N. J. 

Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Pa. 

JoserH ELkKINnTON, 377 S. Second street. 
ae 

Marriep, Eleventh month 19th, at Friends’ Meeting in 
Marshalton, Chester Co., Pa., Isaac Putuips, to RacHet, 
daughter of Jacob and Jane Maule, late of Radnor, De- 
laware Co., Pa. 


Diep, on the 27th of Ninth month last, Mary, wife of 
Joseph Stanton, near Barnesville, Ohio, in the 48th year 
of herage. Giving in early life, evidence of submission 
to the operation of the Holy Spirit in her heart, she be- 
came qualified in good measure to take her allotted por- 
tion of service in the church. For about twelve years 
past, she filled the station of elder, and was concerned 
not only for the advancement of Truth in its various 
branches of our christian testimony, but also to promote 
good order in the church. Being confined at home 
through the effect of paralysis, she was preserved in 
cheerfulness and resignation, remarking on one occasion, 
that “the greatest privation she endured was the being 
unable to assemble with her friends for the performance 
of Divine worship ;” that upon a close inspection of the 
state of her mind, “ she saw nothing in the way of accept- 
ance.” A few hours previous to her death, and after she 
had given to her children pertinent and affectionate coun- 
sel, she said, (after those around her bed thought cons¢l- 
ousness had fled,) ‘‘ Farewell, farewell, my dear and only 
sister, Do not hold me; I am going to rest and peace. 
In the parting moment, those present were reminded 
of the Scripture declaration,—* The ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit is in the sight of God, of great price.” 

, on the Ist of Twelfth month, 1857, at her resi- 
dence near Rancocas, N. J., Kezta Tomuison, in the 
77th year of her age; a member of Burlington Monthly 
Meeting. 
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